THE  APPROACH  TO  MODERN  TIMES

civilized societies of India and China, furnished abundant food
for their imagination. The knowledge of new continents and
hitherto unknown races of men, the black races of Africa, the
yellow races of Asia, and the Red Indians of America, revolu-
tionized their conception of the earth and humanity. It shook
their faith in tradition by revealing to them the extreme diversity
of existing customs and religions, which furnished a theme for
the reflections of Rabelais and Montaigne.

JTHE RENAISSANCE

The word 'Renaissance5 - a modern invention, dating from
about 1830 - expresses an idea which is inaccurate: that of a
resurrection of the arts by a return to antiquity. But literature
and the arts required no rebirth, for since the twelfth century
they had been very much alive. They had not ceased to produce
original works, and there had been no cessation in the knowledge
and imitation of the works of antiquity. Thus the Renaissance
consisted neither in a return to the practice of the arts nor in the
imitation of antiquity; it is distinguished from the art of the Middle
Ages only by the use that it made of the latter and by a greater
perfection of technique.

The men of the Middle Ages had regarded the ancients first
and foremost as their masters in the sciences, and studied the
contents of their works mainly in order to assimilate the knowledge
of antiquity. The men of the Renaissance sought in the works
of antiquity models for a higher kind of art, and so endeavoured
to imitate their form. Their efforts were facilitated by a more
extensive acquaintance with the works of the ancients, acquired
chiefly in Italy by such varied means as the study of the remains
of Roman monuments and antique statuary, the search for manu-
scripts of the ancient writers lying forgotten in the libraries, and the
arrival of the Greek scholars who attended the Council of Florence
in 1430, bringing with them masterpieces of Greek antiquity
hitherto unknown to the West.

The same influences were contributing simultaneously to the

training of architects and sculptors, who imitated antique models,

and of humanists, who were fine judges and imitators of Latin

literature. Not content with discovering and editing these works,
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